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es OLITICIANS re- 
m mark that no op- 
preffion is fo heavy 
or lafting as that 
which is infliéted 
by the perverfion & 
exorbitance of le 
The robber may be 





al authority. 
eized, and the invader repelled 
whenever they are found; they 
who pretend no right but that of 


force, may by force be punifhed or 
fappreiied. But when plunder 
bears the name of impoit, and mur- 
der is perpetrated by a judicial fen 
sence, eelneala is intimidated and 
wifdom confounded ;_ refiftance 
fhrinks from an alliance with re- 
bellion, and the villain remains fe- 
cure in the robes of the magif- 
trate. 

Equally dangerous and equally 
deteftable are the cruelties often 
exercifed in private families, under 
the venerable fanétion of parental 
authority ; the power which we are 
taught to honour from the firit mo- 
ments of reafon ; which is guarded 
from -infult and violation by all 
that can imprefs awe upon the mind 
of man; and which therefore may 
wanton in cruelty without controul, 
and trample the bounds of right 
with innumerable tran{greflions, be- 
fore duty and piety will dare to feek 
redrefs, or think themfelve; at li- 
berty ro recur to any other means 
of deliverance than fupplications 
by which infolence is elaced, and 
tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined 
by the Romans, that no fon could 
be the murderer of his father, and 
they had therefore no punifhment 


appropriated to parricide. They 
feem likewife to have believed with 
equal confidence that no father 
could be cruel to his child, and 
therefore they allowed every man 
the fupreme judicature in his own 
houfe, and put the lives of his off- 
{pring mto his hands. Bot experi- 
ence informed them by deerees, thar 
they had determined too haftily in 
favour of human nature; they 
found that inftinét and habit were 
not able to contend with avarice or 
malice; that the neareft relation 
might be violated ; and that power 
to whomfoever entrufted, might be 
ill employed. They were therefore 
obliged to fupp!ly and to change 
their inftitutions ; to deter ‘the 
parricide by a new law, and to 
transfer capital punifhments from 
the parent to the mavziftrate. 

‘There are indeed many houfes 
whicimt is impofithle ro enter femi- 
liarly, without difcovering that pa- 
rents are by no means exempt from 
the intoxications of dominion ; and 
that he who is in no danger of hear- 
ing remonftrances but from his own 
confcience, wiil feidam he long 
without the art of controiling bis 
convictions, and modifying jattice 
by his own will. 

It in any firuation the heart were 
inaceffible to malignity, it might be 
fuypofed to be fuiliciently fecured 
by parental reiation. ‘Io have vo- 
luntarily become to any Being the 
occafion of 1s exiftcmce produces an 
obligation to make that exilience 
happy. To fee helplefs infancy 
ftretching ovt her hands and pouring 
ott her cries in teitimony of depen- 
dence, without any powers to alarm 
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jealoufy, or any guilt to alienate af- 
fection, muft furely awaken tender- 
nefs in every human mind: and 
tendernefs once excited will be 
hourly encréafed by the natural 
contagion of felicity, by the reper- 
cuffion of communicated pleafure, 
and tke confcioufnels of the dignity 
of benefaétion.- I believe no gene- 
rous or benevolent man can fee the 
vileft' animal courting his regard and 
fhrinking at his anger, playing his 
ambols of delight before him, call- 
ing on him in diftrefs, and fiying to 
him in danger, without more kind- 
nefsthan he can perfuade himfelf. to 
feel for the wild and unfocial inha- 
bitants of the air and water. We 
naturally endear to ourfelves thofe 
to whom we impart any kind of plea- 
fure, becaufe we imagine their af- 
fection and elteem fecured to us by 
the benefits which they receive, 
There is indeed another method 
by which the pride of fuperiority 
may be likewife gratified. He that 


has extinguifhed all the fenfations of . 


humanity, and has no longer any {a- 
tisfaction in the refleétion that he is 
Joved as the diftributer of happi- 
nefs, may pleafe himfelf with excit- 
ingterror s the inflicter of mifery ; 
he may delight his folitude with con- 
templating the extent of his power 
and the force of his commands, in 
imagining the defires that flutter on 
the tongue which is forbidden to ut- 
ter them, or the difcontent which 
preys on the heart in which fear 
confines it; he may amufe himfelf 
with néw contrivances of detection, 
multiplications of prohibition, and 
varieties of punifhment ; and {well 
with exaltation when he confiders 
how little of the homage that he 
receives he owes to choice. 

That princes of this character 
have been known the hiftory of all 
abfolute kingdoms will inform us ; 
and fince, as Ariffotle obferves, the 
government of a family is naturally 
monarchical, it is like other monar- 
chies too often arbitrarily adminif- 
tered. The regal and parental ty- 
rant differ only in the extent of cheir 
dominions, and the number of their 
flaves. The fame paffions caufe the 
fame miferies ; except that feidom 
any prince however defpotic, has fo 


ee. 
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far fhaken off all awe of the publick 
eye as to venture upon thofe freaks 
of injuftice, which are fometimes in- 
dulged under the fecrecy of a private 
dwelling. Capricious injunétions, 
partial decifions, unequal allot- 
ments, diftributions of reward not 
by merit but by fancy, and punith- 
ments regulated not by the degree 
of the offence but by the humour of 
the judge, are too frejuent where 


no power is known but thatof a fa- © 


ther. 


That he delights in the mifery of 


others no man will confefs, and yet 


what other motive can make afa- ~ 


ther cruel ? the king may be infti- 
gated by one man to the deftruétion 
of another ; he may fometimes think 
himfelf endangered by the virtues 
of a fubjeét ; he may dread the fuc- 
ce(sful general or the popular ora- 
tor; his avarice may point out gol- 
den conffcations; & his guilt may 
whiflper that he can only be fecure, 
by cutting off all power of revenge. 
But what can a parent hope from 
the oppreffion of thofe who were 
born to his protection, of thofe who 
can difturb him with no competi- 
tion whocan enrich him. with no 
fpoils ? Why cowards are cruel may 
be eafily difcovered ; but for what 
reafon not more infamous than cow- 
ardice can that man delight in op- 
preflion who has nothing to fear ? 
The unjuttifiable feverity of a 
parent is loaded with this aggrava- 
tion, that thofe whom he injures are 
always in his fight The injuttice 
of a prince is often exercifed upon 
thofe of whom he never had any 
perfonal or particular knowledge ; 
and the fentence which he pronoun- 
ces, whether of banifhment impri- 
fonment or death, removes from 
his view the man whom he con- 
demns. But the domeftic oppref- 
for dooms himfelf to gaze upon thofe 
faces which he clouds with terror 
and with forrow ; and beholds every 
moment the effeéts of his own bar- 
barities. He that can bear to give 
continual pain to thofe who fur- 
round him,-and can walk with f{a- 
tisfaction in the gloom of his own 
prefence: he that can fee fubmif- 
five mifery without relenting, and 
meet without motion the eye that 
implores 
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implores mercy, or demands juitice, 
will fcarcely be amended hy remon- 
france or admonition; he has 
found means of flopping the ave- 
nues of tendernefs, and arming his 
heart againit the force of reafon. 

Even though, no confideration 
fhould be paid tothe great law of 
focial Beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded toconfult the 
happinefs of others, yet the harfh 
parent is lefs to be vindicated than 
any other criminal, becaufe he lefs 
provides for the happinefs of him- 
felf. Every man however little he 
loves others would willingly be lov- 
ed ; every man hopes to live long, 
and therefore hopes for that time at 
which he fhall fink back to imbecil- 
lity, and muft depend for eafe and 
chearfulnefs upon the officioufnefs 
of others. But how has he obviat- 
ed the inconveniencies of old age, 
who alienates from him the afif- 
tance of his children, and whofe 
bed muit be furrounded in his lait 
hours, ip the hours of languor and 
dejeftion,of impatience & of pain, 
by ftrangers to whom his life 1s in- 
different, or by enemies to whom his 
death is defirable. 

Piety will indeed in good minds 
overcome refentment, and thofe 
who have been harrafled by bruta- 
lity will forget the injuries which 
they have fuffered, fo far as to per- 
form the laft duties with alacrity 
and zeal. But furely no refentment 
can be equally painful with kind- 
nefs thus undeferved, nor can {fe- 
verer punifhment be imprecated 
upon a man not wholly loft in mean- 
nefs and ftupidity, than through the 
tedioufnefs of decrepizade, to be 
reproached by the kindneis of his 
own children, to réceive not the 
tribute but the alms of attendance, 
and to owe every relief of his mife- 
ries not to gratitude but to mercy. 


On Rericious Gratirupe, 
[ Continued from page 26 &9 conclnded | 


HAving thus far reprefented the 
~ benefits derived to us from the 
divine goodnels, which are proper 
to excite our religious gratitude ; 
Jet us in the next place attend to 
the meanneis and edioufnels of in- 
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35 
ratitude.—-——T his is indeed avice 
o univerfally detefted, that there is 

little need of arguments to expofe, 

much lefs to aggravate it. The very 
idea of it gives immediate offence 
and the experience of it never fails 
to raife refentment. It is contrary 
to the ftrongeft difpofition: of an in- 
genuous and liberal mind: and even 
they who are capable of allowtng it 
in themfelves, abhor it in others. 

Wherever men confer benefits, they 

naturally expect fome acknow'edg- 

ment in return, and to difcovera 
fenfibility of kindnefs in the recei- 
ver. And nothing fo effectually 
damps the fpirit of generofity, and 
ftops the courfe of beneficence, as 
the ingratitude of thofe who are ob- 
liged. Efpecially, after various fa- 
vours, a continued courfe of kind- 
nefs, and repeated endeavours to 
pleafe and benefit, to meet notwithe 
ftanding with a ftupid indifference, 
or unnatural enmity in return, cre- 
ates the flrongeft and jufteit fenfe of 
refentment ; as it difcovers the ut+ 
ter unworthinefs of the receiver, 
and his infenfibility of all obliga- 
tions. How does the parent find 
himfelf affeéted, when ai! his tender 
cares and unwearied endeavours for 
the welfare of his children, are re- 
paid with contempt or abufe? How 
does the friend, who hath hazardéd 
fortune or life for another’s fafety 
or benefit, refent his enmity or in- 
gratitude >——T his vice comes the 
neareft to that of unprovoked malice 
and cruelty ; and next to that, is the 
greateft reproach to a reafonable Be- 
ing. Other faults and vices men are 
drawn into by the power of temp- 
tation, and the flength of their 
natura] paflions or appeutes: but 
where are the temptations to inera- 
titude? The fentiments of nature, 
and the impulfes of honeft affection, 
are {trong inducements to the con- 
trary, and create a propenfity to be 
grateful. How vunnaturai and de- 
praved then is that mind, in which 
every fpark of gratitude is extin- 

uifhed ! which no goodnefs can o- 

lige, no kindnefs move, no benefits 


eng.ige ! 

i. mut indeed be confeffed, that 
men otten confer benefits from 
motives of vanity or intereit, 
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and without any real benevo- 
lence to thofe who receive them : 
and in fuch inflances, the mouves of 
graticude are in proportion dimi- 
nifhed. Or they may expect, un- 
cer a colour o! gratitude, unreafon- 
able and difproportionate returns : 
Or may demand flavifh or vitious 
compliances.—But in regard to the 
Deity, who is pericét in goodnels, 
and who giveth to all men liberaily, 
and unbraideth mot, no tuch imp<di- 
ment can polliviy arile to obitruc&t 
or diminifh ourgratitude. The be 
nefits which he confers proceed from 
the mott pure and difintcreficd be- 
nevolence: and the returns which 
he requires are the molt eafy and ad- 
vantageous to ourfelves. To ferve 
him 1s our moi periect freédom ; 
and to adore and praife him tor his 
goodnefs, ovr moll natural duty. 
—— What can be eafier than to give 
him thanks, and to receive his fa- 
vours and enjoy them with graceful 
hearts? The debt of gratitude is ia- 
deed endleis ; ‘* fill owing, fill to 
** pay: But a grait/ud mind in owing 
“* ones not, and is at once indebted 
** and dijcbarged.” ‘The duty of 
gratitude can never ceale; becaufe 
the gooduels 1s endleis which o- 
bligeth ; but this ts no lefs onr 4ap- 
pine/s than our duty. ow then 
can men be continually receiving 
ifts and b-eflingsfrom the hand of 
way yet have no fen{e of his goad- 
mef:, nor ever return the ack.ow- 
ledgments due to their divine bene- 
factor ? How can they, in the miaf 
of profperity, when all nature imiles 
wpon them, when they arefurround- 
ed with grateful objects, and a con- 
fluence of delights ts lowing in up- 
on them; forge: the fountain whence 
thefe ttreams of life and happinefs 
proceed, and be unmindtul of that 
God who is giving them all things 
richly to onjoy ? Wheneecomes it Lo 
pafs, that they are then mo/f negli- 
gent of the deity, and are the leait 
willing to remember him ?——but 
when the /cene 1s changed, when dif- 
tcis aad anguifh come upon them, 
when they ar: furrownded with dan- 
gers and alarmed with. fears; then 
and then only they begin to think of 
religion, become feniible of that 
power which made them, implore 
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the protection of his providence, 
and fly to his goodnefs, as their Jatt 
and only refuge? So the fros 
ward and pampered youth depifes 
the indulgence of his parents, oor 
thinks himfelf obliged by their 
roodnefs; But when terrified by 
oe or affliéted by difeafe, im- 
mediately calis on them for help and 
fuccour, and trufis himfelf to their 
care alone.---But how weak and 
Vain isit, how unbecoming our rea- 
funable nature, how ‘difingendous 
and contrary to the ¢ifpofitions of a 
worthy miad, to thew zo gratitude 
in return for the greatef benefits ! 
to have the /c/ fznte of divine good- 
nets, the more we experience of 1t! 
to be moft unthantful for thofe bief- 
fings which occur the mo/f frequently 
and in the greateft abundance! and 
at the jame time moit readily to ac- 
knowledge GOD when he withhadds 
his favours, aad inflidls challife- 
ments upon us: and fref entirely 
to his goodnefs, when we have en- 
tirely forferted it! to be Athei/s 
while Gop is fhowering down his 
bleflings upon us ; and to grow re/i- 
gious and devout when he hath 
taken them away! How Efervile, 
mean and odiGus is this ‘temper ; 
which is only to be driven by fear, 
and can never be won by goodne/s ! 
Let us attend alfo, on the other 
haud, to_the excelleacy and happy 
effects of a grateful dxlfpofition to- 
wards ihe Supreme Being. —As in- 
gratitude isthe vice of igaoble minds, 
and which none but mean and fe - 
fith {pirits are capable of ; fo grati- 
tude is the fpontaneous produce of 
a worthy mind; and always iakes 
root and flourilheth in a generous 
heart. The more goodnefs men 
have in themielves, they are ufualiy 
the more fenfible of goodnefs in 
others, and the more atiraed by its 
influence; and when they find them- 
felves the objects of it, are the more 
eafily and itrongly affeéted with 
grateful fentiments. While they 
whofe hearts are ftrangers to gene- 
rous principles and affections, and 
who are them/elves deititute of good- 
neis, are wiltully blind to it ze 
ethers, and often endeavour to tra- 
duce and vilify it. Hence they be- 
come infenfiole of obligations ; . nd 
eitner 
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either have no gratitude, or endea- 
your to weaken the fenfe and loofen 
the ties of it, by afcribing the bene- 
fits they have received from others 
to any other motive rather than 
that of benevolence or generolity. 
And the effecés are as different as 
the tempér and principles of mind 
from which they [pring.—ingrati- 
tude is ufually accompanied with 
envy.and difcontent: while a grate- 
ful temper is belt qualified both to 
enjoy its evn peculrar bleiings, and 
t0 partic;pate in thefe of others. Lhe 
ungratclui Man never things that 
Gop or men have been /vficiently 
kind and liberal to him; or thache 
is Obliged by aay benefits conferred, 
while any are withheld; and is 
thankiul tor sothing, becaufe he 
not every thing. luttead Of enjoying 
his own poticuions, he envtes thole 
of others. Inftcadof thinking him- 
felf happy that tieaven has bellow ed 
fo much upon hum, he is uxbappy be- 
caule 7 has beltosed xe more. iNo- 
thing can fatisfy his.angrateful and 
dsfcoptented mind, unieds ali man- 
kind would bow down betore him 
aad ferve him, and heaven itlelf 
would exhault its boundleis trea- 
fures to enrich and bleis Aim alone, 
exclufive of the world betide.--but 
aman.of a gratefal temper is ealily 
fatisfied, and well-difpoied for Lap- 
pinefs. Hers pleased with the good 
wil! and fervice ot his tellow-crea- 
tures, without forming unrealonabie 
expectations from tiem ; eng oye the 
gifts of divine providence, without 
repining forwhatit has not given; 
is Aappy in his own advantages, 
without envying thofe of others; 
has the higher reife of every blething 
the more common it isto others ; 
and contempiaies the divine gooe- 
nefs with the greater delight the more 
it appears to be difluied throughout 
the world and exteniive as the crea- 
tion. Inilead of engrotling to hime 
felf the divine favour and liberality, 
he is itruck with ayratetul aitenith- 
ment, that 10 za/ignificant a Creature 
as himfelf 1s an object of the care 
and goodnels of an infinite Being: 
and that amidit the immenife  gran- 
deur and multiplicity of the works 
of Gop, and the innumerable fupe- 
rior and more worthy objects of has 


has 
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regard, himfelf fhould neverthelefé 
enjoy to large a proportion of the di- 
vine bounty: and that, while the 


wants and defires of millions of 
creatures 1n various ftates and worlds 
are to be fupplied out of the ttores 
of nature, yet the clements of the 
world and ail natu.e around him, 
are, at the fame time formed with 
io wonderiul a {ubiervience io biz 
own particular fupport and benefir. 
Much more, when ne conceives of 
himielf as defigned for immortality ; 
andis affured by the Gofpe!, that 
the divine goodnefs to mankind in 
general, and to nimfelf ie parcicue 
lar, fhall not terminate at death, 
but be InCONCEIV AW uu mented, and 
endleily diverffed in the unknown 
icenes of the invilible and bouudlefe 
Univerie 5; his heart becomes dilat« 
ed and animaied with the higheR 
efeem of the divine goodnefs, the 
Wwarmiée/i EV aliluae r preient bene- 
fits, & the moit joyful bopes of future 
happinels. No trantient clouds of 
adverlity, nO dark proipect of ape. 
proaciiliip dife ale or death, Cait de- 
troy either his grateful remem. 
brance of pat mercies, or his hope 
of fina) deliverance and falvation. 
To conclude: gratitude isa debe 
due to every beneiactor in propor- 
tion to the benefits we have received 
irom bim, and the benevolence of 
intentuon with which he confers. 
them. ‘The fmallef# favour metitsa 
return Of ‘4gaks > and the mere in- 
tention Of obliging, feparate from the 
ad, deterves a grateful aceepiance.s 
Where benefits then have been ac- 
tually conferred, aud of the mot 
lubitantial and valuable nature ; 
where favours have been multiplied 
and inceffaatly repeated, all pro- 
ceeding from the pureft motive of 
benevolence and the wifeft regard 
to Our weltare and happinefs ; there 
the Obligations to gratitude are pro= 
pordorably exbanced. But the die 
vine benefits, we are certain, can 
proceed fiom no other motive than 
that of perfect goodnefs; and come 
prehend, in number and value, afl, 
and much more than we can poilibly 
receive from any other benetactors. 
And in Gon, the Sovereign Author 
ot all good, all the moit refpectable 
and eng aging chara&ers 2mong MEDs, 
Of 
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of protector, governor, Savioovr, 
friend, and Father, are united.—If 
ratitude then be due to.any earthly 
nefactor, or inretarn for any gifts 
which men can beltow; how much 
more to sim, whofe inftruments they 
are, who is the giver of all things, 
the original author of every bleffiag, 
by whatever perfon or medium it 1s 
conveyed to us? Nothing then 
can be’ more becoming us, or con- 
duce more to our advantage and 
happinefs, than to cultivate agrate- 
ful affection towards the belt of Be- 
ings, in return for the numberiefs 
and various initances of his good- 
nefs to us ; and as a qualification for 
rece:vinz more and larger effects of 
his favour. Tothis we are excited, 
not only by a fenfe of duty, but by 
the tics of nature, the motives of in- 
genuity, the pleafure of a grateful 
mind, and the hopes of happinefs. 
Let us then frequently cail to 
mind, and gratefully celebrate, the 
conftant feries and numberlefs ef- 
feéts of the divine goodnefs, to our- 
felves in particular, and to mankind 
in general. Let us conftantly and 
chea fully pay our public tribute of 
homage, adoration, and thankfgiv- 
ing to Our common Creator and 
benefactor. Let us magnify the 
Lord, and exalt his name together ; 
let us ~~ thanks unto bim, and ble/s 
bis boly name: let us fing praifes to our 
GOD, and extol him in the congrega- 
tion of the people. O that men would 
praife the Lord for his goodne/:, and 
for bis wonderful works to the chil- 
dren of men. And let every one fay 
to himfelf with fincere and fervent 
gratitude, Ble/s the Lord, O my foul ; 
and forget not all bis benefits. 





The Life of Witviam of Wrxs- 
HAM, Bibbop of Wincheiter. 


(Continued from Page 23.) 


A Bort this time the celebrated 
Black -Prince, who had been 
made prince of Gafcony by his fa- 
ther king Edward, that province 
having been ceded to England by 
the treaty of Bretigny, lai a new 
tax upon his Gafcon fubjeéts called 
chimney money. ‘Tris tax had pro- 
voked the inhabitants of Gafcony 
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to a dangerous revolt. Charles V, 
now king of France, had, from the 
inftant he mounted the throne, 
projected the breach of the treaty 
of Bretigny, in order to deprive 
king Edward of the advantages 
ftipulated to him thereby. ‘This 
incident was, therefore, too favou- 
rable to his views, not to be made 
ufe of. Hefound means to induce 
fome of the Gafcon barons to pre- 
fent a petition to the court of 
France, complaining that prince 
Edward had raifed illegal taxes on 
his French fubjeéts, and demanding 
redrefs. ‘This was an affair in 
which the king of France had no 
right to interfere, as Gafcony had 
been abfolutely ceded to the king 
of England; and the prince of 
Wales was not in the lealt ace 
countable to the Fernch king for 
his adminiftration. However, the 
prince was fummoned before the 
court of peers at Paris, to anfwer 
the complaints againft him. Prince 
Edward, on receiving this fum- 
mons, made fuch an anfwer as 
might be expetted from him. He 
declared, that he would come to 
Paris, but it fhould be with his hel- 


‘met on his head, and 60,000 men 


to witnefs his appearance. The 
French king, who expeéted_fuch a 
return, immediately decreed, that 
the territories of the king of Eng- 
laod in France were forfeited for 
this contempt. Upon this kimg 
Edward, in 1369, fummoned a 
parliament to be held at Weftmin- 
fter; and the king, lords, and 
commons, being afiembled in the 
ainted chamber, Wykeham, now 
bith®p of Winchefter, and lord- 
chancellor, made the following 
fpeech to the parliament, in order 
to declare the caufes of their meet- 


ing. 

Re Sirs, the king, in all occafions 
of importance which concerned 
‘* himfelf or his kingdom, hath 
always aéted by the counfel and 
advice of his lords and com- 
mons, which he hath ever found 
to be good and loyal, and for 
‘“* which he moft heartily thanketh 
“them. itis very well known to 


you all, that our lord the king 
jome time ago, with regard - 
the 
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The Life of William of Wykehame 


‘¢ the claim and right which he 
hath inthe kingdom of France, 
by the advice of his lords and 
commons, concluded. a _ peace 
with his adverfary of- France 
upon Certain conditions; namely, 
that his faid adverfary ‘fhould 
furrender to him certain jands 
and countries beyoud the ieas, 
and fhould allo pay to him cere 
tain {ums of money, within a 
time limited by the treaty ; and 
likewile that in confideration of 
his renouncing al) juriidiction 
and fovereignty in Gatcony, and 
all other countries belonging to 
the king beyond the feas, our 
lord the king, on his part, would 
at the fame time renounce the 
title of king of France. But 
his faid adverfary notonly wholly 
failed to furrender the lands and 
countries agreed upon by the 
treaty, and made no payment: of 
the money, but has alfo accepted 
“* of the appeals of the count 
D’Arminac, the lord De la Bret, 
and others, who are lieges of our 
lord the king in Gafcony ; and 
in confequence of theie appeals, 
hath fummoned the prince of 
Gafcony to appear before him 
at Paris, on the firit day of May 
now palit, to anfwer to their ap- 
peals, contrary to the terms of 
the treaty. Aod moreover, he 
hath fent a great number of 
armed men, who wage war in 
Gafcony, and have taken there 
by force, and ftill keep poffef- 
fion of, towns, caitles, fortreifes, 
and other places, have feized the 
king’s fubjects, killea fome, and 
imprifoned others, or fet upon 
them grievous ranfoms: And 
farther, hath now lately fence a 
great number of men into the 
demefne lands'of the king in 
Ponthieu, who have fcized his 
towns, caftles, and fortreiies, by 
force of arms. On thefe at- 
tempts of the king of France 
upon the faid principality, con- 
trary to the form. of the treaty, 
the prince fent ipecial meiien- 
“* gers fully to inform the king of 
** them; whoalio acquainted him, 
** that the prince, upon this occa- 
** fion, had fummoned the wifeft 
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39 
men of the principality, and con- 
fuleed wich them, whether upon 
advice ot thefe open in‘ra¢tions 
of the peace, the king might not 
by right and reafon refume and 
ufe the tale of king of France ; 
who aniwered, that he might do 
it by right, and good faith. 
Upon this point, the archbifhop 
o: Canterbury, and the other 
prelates, ate charged by the 
king to confult together, and to 
declare to him their advice and 
counfel. ‘The king a'fo willeth, 
as the cuftom hath been at thefe 
times, that all thofe who think 
themfelves aggrieved, fhould pree 
fent their petitions, who fhall be 
anfwered ; and for this purpofe 
he hath affigned certain clerks 
to receive them, and certain 
lords and others to anfwer them.” 
From fpeeches of fo public a na- 
ture as the forepoing, fearce any 
idea can be formed ot the charac 
ter of the fpeaker: In general, 
therefore, the infertion cf them is, 
perhaps, not very pertinent in bio- 
graphical compilations. But the 
particulars of the tranfactions of 
Wykeham’s life, which are tranf- 
mitted down to us, are fo few, that 
evcn a fpeech of this kind of his, 
is a matter of fome curiofity. And 
it may be obferved that Wykeham, 
when he had occaiion to addrefs the 
parliament as Chancellor, {poke di- 
recily and clearly to the point in 
queiiion, without that ecclefiatiical 
pedantry, which isto be found in 
molt of the fpeeches of the chan- 
cellors of that age, who were gene- 
rally ecciefraitics. His fpeeches 
were not thoie of the pricft, but of 
the ilateiman. 

King Ecward having afterwards, 
by the advice of the parliament, 
refumed the title of king of France, 
and received confiderabie fupplies, 
made preat preparations for Carry- 
ing Oa the war againtt Fiance. The 
duke of Lancafter invaded France 
on the fide of Calats, while the 
prince of Wales attempted to req 
gain the revolted towns on the other 
fide. ‘The war, however, was car- 
ried on unfuccefsfully on the part 
of England. Charles the Filth, 
who was one of the ableit a 
whe 
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40 
who ever fat upon the Gallic 
throne, had concealed his prepara- 
tions with fo much art, and taken 
his meafures fo well, thatthe Eng- 
lith were furprized while they were 
unprovided for the war, Add to 
this, what was of the worlt confe- 
guence with refpect to the Englifh 
afiairs, that the brave prince of 
Wales was prevented, by a danee- 
rous and lingering dilorder, from 
properly attending to the operations 
of the war. In fhort, the French 
had gained fuch advantages, that 
they began to think of transferring 
the war into England, and made 
great preparations for invading it. 
Things being in this fituation, king 
Edward called a parliament in 1371, 
which was opened by a [peech 
made by Wykeham, as lord-chan- 
ce}lor. 

In this parliament a reprefenta- 
tion was made to the king, by the 
lords and.commons, that the go- 
vernment of the realm had been 
too long in the hands of the ecclefi- 
aftics; they petitioned, therefore, 
that the chief officers of the king’s 
court and houfehold might be cho- 
fei from among the laity. Jn con- 
fequence of this reprefentation, 
which is faid tohave been owing to 
the influence of the duke of Lan- 
cafler, who was no friend to the 
clergy, Wykeham was removed 
from the pott of chancellor, and 
the great feal was delivered to Sir 
Robert de Thorp. The duke of 
Lancafter, however, appears evi- 
dently to have have had no perfonal 
iil-will to Wykeham : Onthe cone 
trary, they were, at this time, upon 
very friendly terms together. Nor 
was he difmiffed with any marks of 
the king’s difpleafure ; nor did he 
himfelf difcover any difguf at his 
removal; for he attended at the 
ceremony of confiituting the new 
chancellor, and afterwards at that 
of his frit opening the greac feal in 
Weitminiter-hall. And toon after 
his removal, he received the kiny’s 
writ of fummons, to attend the 
Great Council which was held ac 
Winchefter, toconfider of a proper 
method of levying the fuppiies 
granted by parliament. He appears 
alfo to have enjoyed the eficem and 
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favour of the commons; for in 
4373 they named him, with feven o- 
ther lords, whom they petitioned to 
have appointed as a committee to 
confer with them on the jupplies 
to be granted to the king. 

The defign of the French to in- 
vade England had given {fo great an 
alarm, that even the whole bady of 
the clergy, from the age of fixteen 
to fixty were ordered to be arrayed, 
muttered, andin arms. ‘The inva- 
fion, however, came to nothing ; 
and in 1374 the dukeof Lancafter 
concluded a truce with the French ; 
in which, according to their ufual 
cuftom, they gained more by their 
intrigues then they had done in the 
war. The truce was renewed the 
next year: and by this time the 
Englith were in a manner driveh 
out of France. 

Pope Gregory the eleventh had 
employed his good offices, in order 
to bring the kings of England and 
France to treat of apeace; and on 
this occafion the Pope wrote to 
Wykeham, as to a perfon who had 
the greateft influence with the king. 
exhorting and conjuring him to ufe 
his utmeft endeavours to incline 
him to an accommodation. His ho- 
linefs, however, was not fo en- 
tirely abforbed in the thoughts of 
posmemve peace, as toomit laying 

old of any opportunity of advanc- 
ing the intereits of the holy See, 
For in his letter to Wykeham, he 
befought him earneftly to forward 
by all poilible means the payment 
of the fubfidy, which on various 
pretences he had impofed on the 
clergy of England ; and which was 
! noderated to the {um of 60000 
siurins, In a conference between the 
agents of both parties at the con- 
greis Of Bruges ; on condition how- 
ever, that 40,000 florins more fhould 
be paid, to make up the fum at firft 
demanded, in cafe a peace fhould 
be eftablifhed between the two king- 
doms. So that it is evident, that 
the good pontiff thought it not im- 
proper, that his labours tor the 
promotion of peace, thould be pro- 
duttive of fome folid advantages to 
himielf, or to the holy See. 
(To be continued.) 
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Extra& from the North Briton. 


Extra& from the NortH Briton. 
Number 181. 


Baw prefent- Mimftry have be- 
haved in the moit conititutio- 
nal manner imaginable, ever fince 
their poffefion' ot power. In the ca- 
pacity of public Minifters they have 
acted’ in an entire c ronformity to the 
great character they acquired when 
only private members of a mind 
rity, nobly ftruggling againit a de- 
fperately proud, overbearing, fac- 
tious and oppreilive Scottith admi- 
niftration. While they thus ftood 
forth for their country, under the 
banners of.Mr. Pitt, the utmoit mo- 
deration prevailed in their councils. 
Hiovoured as they were with the af- 
focitation and patronage of the great 
Commoner, not one of them ever 
availed himfelf of fuch a ae ur 
fanction, {fo as to attempt t aif- 
ing a {pirit in the nati» thcompa- 
tible with the mtoft profound fub- 
miflion to the meafures of tiie 
giflature. 
So far were any of our néw m 
nifters from hurrying into the fi: -t 
feats of the government, as their 
inconfiderate enemies (and, furely, 
none but the inconfiderate are fuch!) 
have. falfely fuggeited, that they 
even declined the proffered honour, 
till the late adminiltration-had been 
removed from their employment 
at leait (if my memory fails me not) 
afullmonth. And when, at length, 
they yielded to the import unities 
of the-triends of the people, and 
laid hold of avacant helm, they did 
it with a reluétant modefty that 
will ever ne o them’ honour; and they 
have ileered it iince with a mo 
ration, an equanimity, and a judg 
ment, as will be a lafting eviden: 
that on entering the great flace o! 
ftdte, as well as the little one oi 
inftruction and amutfement, diffi- 
cence is the fureit fign of abi- 
lity. 


i” 


Neither the continued infults of 


our enemies, nor the unprecedented 
irregularities of our fabjeéts in Aime- 
rica, could influence them to depa 
from that moderation which 

fe prudently determined to ran 
their firft entrance on t! he arda 
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juttice from the powers with 
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d excite them to ex- 


Neither the refulais of 


ernons of authority incenititent 
with thei rei poi fible {i{ Patio ; 
or move them to meatures ch 
might have the : bine 

croaching on the deliberative pro- 
vince ol parliamen } : uiy 


left it to tha 
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confiider and d ne \ 
foftening or territvia : ure 
would be the moit eligible to 2 
with the Amercan male : 
With an almeft infuperabie 3 - 
nation our Miniiters have beheld 
thofe tumuits which a ve ca — a | 
tesynporary fuppretlon of the ex- 


iitence of 
tern d 


government 


Minions ; 


yet withaut: the 


opinion, the approval, and direc- 
t10n ol parhbament, th j it- 
denitty declined } Pf ny 
{chemes (though many were offergc) 
Which Might have prooadty form.d 
a pretence of being, or pofibly real« 
ly have proved, the Cauie Ol] a up- 
ture between the mother-couutry 
and her vy eliern co} miles. 
om the fame motive, the mi- 
nif try have béen equally tender of 
lazarcing a war with France and 
Spat! TT I ver) th - 
in ig 1m” partial man in (nat 
the equivoc atin es CV al ; chic L- 
ning an. wei potn pow et to mec- 
mori: als fo we}! founded as thofe of 
the Britifh Court, would well have 
sul ined LHe MOL Vivi | eu 
ings, ON OUF Part, a; LLem . 
thai cur minitters can red@uily ren- 
aer 3) ti ~ Va ‘ in 
account oft nei ' ‘ n'o 
as tne 0) . ' filAa- 
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lubjeci appiaud. 
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judge neceffary to make for the affer - 
tion of their own honour againift the 
turbuleat Americans, or that of the 
nation againit France and Spain. 
For this end, orders were iffued for 
the workman to labour double-tides, 
and no methods were omitted 
that were proper to be taken, in or- 
der that the Parliament might find 
a fleet of forty capital fhips fit to be 
employed, and a fufficient number 
of failors and marines ready at their 
call. Even the needful promotion 
of fea officers was not neglected ; 
nor, indeed, was any arrangement 
overlooked, which could be conda- 
cive of putting the kingdom in a re- 
fpectable condition. I with the 
wile writers in defence of the wife 
adminiftration of Ruffel, Gren- 
ville, and the Montagues, would 
point out what any Minilters could 
do more; — unlefs, indeed. (like 
Ruffel, Grenville, and the Monta- 
Bucs, in the prerogative taxes) they 

ad omitted application for par- 
liamentary authority, and had taken 
upon themfelves the ultimate direc- 
tion of our national force, notwith- 
ftanding it is indifputably the con- 
flitutional right of Parliament to 
give the previous advice in all af- 
airs that nearly concern the inte- 
refts of the public. 

Thus far the new Miniftry have 
certainly acted a moft laudable 

art. 

Conformable to that moderate 
{pirit which is the guide of the pre- 
fent adminiftraton, is the laft {peech 
from the throne. In it, there ap- 
pears not the {malleft fymptom of 
an “unbridled refentment, not the 
leaft mark of wrath, at the giddy- 
headed Americans, who have taken 
vpon them, in the moft unprece- 
dented manner, to affront the ma- 
jefty of this kingdom, and fet at 
nought the wifdom of the legifla- 
ture. Yet, under the prefent mild, 
lenient, anti-butean adminiftration, 
thefe extraordinary meafures have 
no other name in the fpeech but 
that of ** Important Matters re- 
“* quiring the moft ferioys attention 
- 3 Parliament. An expretlion 
accurately defcriptive of the infor- 
mation thereby intended to be con- 
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veyed, without being any way tinc- 
tured with acrimony. 


A View of Poritricat Let- | 


TERS which have appeared in the 
Pusiic PaPers. 


ANui-Sgyjanus, in the Public Ad- 


vertifer fays, “‘ When I confider ~ 
the weaknefs and inexperiente of © 


our prefent minilters, and in confe- 
quence of thefe the very ridiculous 
figure they make, hung out to the 
public in fo exalted a fituation, [ 
cannot help recalling to mind a cuf- 
tom which prevailed in Sparta, 
where, without regard to age, abili- 
ty, or merit, the ened Officers of 
the court fucceeded to their employ- 
ments by birth. It is eafy to con- 
ceive the confequences, with which 
fuch a prepoiterous cuftom muft be 
attended ; and accordingly we read, 
in a celebrated hiftorian, that there 
were at the fame time, in the Spar- 
tan court, a chief dancer with a 
wooden leg, a firft fiddler without 
e’er ahand, and two trumpeters that 
were brokea winded. What an 
exact emblem was this of the prefent 
lame adminiftration ; but fo much 
the more pardonable, as it related 
only to the amufements of a court, 
little addiéted to vanity or pleafure ? 
The rigid feverity of the Spartan 
manners ‘made it a matter of no 
moment, by whom thefe inconfide- 
rable offices were filled: But furcly 
itis aconcern of the utmoft impor- 
tance, whoare the perfons that are 
to condué the ftate in this perilous 
and ftormy feafon. If old boafting 
Lepidus had been made mafter of the 
revels, the Firft Lord of the t—chief 
attendant on, and the C—— of the 
Ex r drum-major to hs M—-, 
no man would have had the leatt 
objection, however unqualified they 





‘might have been for thefe employ- 


ments. But that they fhould under- 
take the management of affairs, at 
a juncture, when the fituation of 
their country demanded the moft 
confummate {kill and ability, nay, 
what is worfe, that they fhould per- 
tinacioufly continue in the ma- 
a prangen of affairs, though they 
feel by every day’s experience that 
they are utterly unfit, and ae 
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ble; this methinks 4s an infult upon 
our patience and underftandings, 
not only infamous but intolerable. 
Ic is now above five months fince 
the tools and hirelings of the pre- 
fent miniftry (thofe mufhroom-be- 
ings, which the warmth of power 
rijes fo fuddenly) began firft of all 
to crowd.the papers with the moft 
fulfome panegyrics on the {pirit and 
integrity of the New Comers ; feed - 
ing us at the fame time with the 
fofteft pap of ftate, made up of pro- 
mifes and profeflions of I know not 
what amazing wonders they would 
work for this blefled kingdom. 
What a perpetual buzzing did thele 
fommer-infeéts make about the de- 
molition of Dunkirk, the payment 
of the Canada Bills, and the Ma- 
nilla ranfom ; the repeal of the cy- 
der att, the reduction ‘of the land 
tax to two fhillings in the pound, 
and God knows bow many other 
popular points; which were thrown 
out, like mere empty tubs to the 
whale, to amufe the people, and 
cali off their attention from our ex- 
cellent pilots, who though the fhip 
was in fach imminent danger of 
fplitting, wrapt up in confcious in- 
tegrity, were falt afleep at the helm! 
At the time when thefe courtly fy- 
cophants were flattering us with 
fuch liberal promifes, I ventured to 
prefage that they would none of 
them be accompithed, as it was ea- 
fy to fee they were only air-blown 
bubbles, made up of froth and emp- 
tinefs. ‘The event has fully juftified 
my prediction , foreven the jettecs 
of Dunkirk harbour, which fur- 
nifhed them with fuch a bloated pa- 
ragraph for the Gazette, are actually 
repaired, and are in the fame itate, 
in which thefe Gentlemen found 
them, when they came into power. 
And indeed how fhould it be other- 
wife? Is it not the groffeit and 
moit palpable abfurdity to fuppofe 
that they fhould be able to extort 
any conceflions from the French or 
Spanifh courts? Wa5ull a lank lean 
countenance knit into a peevifh 
frown; or a fff, folemn, confe- 
quential air; or anofe faddied with 
half a dozen pair of {peétacles; or 
a forward, bufy, buftling gait pals 
upon men of fenfe for wiidom and 
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penetration, and put the prefent 
junto upon a level with a Machia- 
vel, Burleigh, or Richlieu ? 

A Writerin the St. James’s Chro- 
nicle, who figns W. fays, ** As Mr. 
G---’s money projects came into 
public view, from time to time, 
while he was at the head of the 
treafury, they betrayed a little mor- 
tal very unfit to be there. People 
had heard a great deal of his abili- 
ties, On atrial they faw nothing but 
a want of them: But though the 
parts of his plans, as they paffed 
along, marked to every judicious 
eye, the frippery of the underitand- 
ing which formed them, yeton a 
review of them altogether, his re- 
venue knowledge appears quice con- 
temptible ; his fon at E--1s perhaps 
as able atelier, as he was a C—— 
of the E 

Our finances wanted, when they 
came into his hands from Lord 
B ’s, a Money-genius, fuch a one 
as was Mr. Legze, to ftand tolerably 
fecure; but ignorance delivering 
them over to ignorance, they are 
fill jeft tottering without a founda- 
tion; they labour under a debt of 
millions, that has no fund. Inttead 
of providing fo amply for his fa- 
mily, 1f Mr. G. had, even by good 
fortune, provided for that debr, the 
public would have forgiven him 
all his other minutenefies. 

A few moreot Mr. G’s littleneffes 
deferve to be hinted at for the rea- 
der’s ferious reflection. 

No Englifhman, it may be fuppof 
ed, can ever forect that the C—Tax 
was a kind thought of Lord B’s; 
but not being fo kindly taken, ag 
to be fure, ic was meant, when a 
motion for a repeal of it was made. 
Mr. G. then in place, and then, 
and long after, entirely in the favour 
of Lord B. oppofed the motion very 
courageouily; iniiiled vpor the tax, 
which produced but lire, on ace 
count oi the revenue, and yet, with 
a manifeit inconiiitency, agreed to 
an abatement of its duties: What 
arevenuc piddler and fhuffer have 
we here! Viewed on another fide 
of this bill, Mr. G. will be found 
to be more importantly to blame 
Bat it is to be hoped that the time 
draws near when the bill icfeif will 
g F2 
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AA Lauretta: 4 Moral Tale. 


be a dead letter in our ftarute 
books; and difturb the quiet of the 
land ho more. 

The Projet of annexing the 
fovereignty of the He of Man to 
the C-—-—, by purchafe, had been 
long fafhioned ; neither blame nor 
honour Belongs to Mr. G. on tha 
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cal Minificr muf encer in tO if. 
What was it i vid hy, in the midfi of 
Government digence, to hold 
the pre Bests .O} a more than av ery 
good bargain he proceres for them 
aS Is every whe re ia 7: ae a pe nhs of 
3000]. a year for their joint ves, 
over and above the 7oo00}. in hand. 
Burt he had before been kinder, 
in fomewhat the lame Way, to his 
cwniamily, and had tencerly fecu- 
Wed to his little prattling boys rever- 
jomary grartts Of agout soool. a 
ycar, (oe Of which abs ut 4000]. f 
foon feji in ; and which Is an extra 
Orcinary as any thing elfe, all this 
Was done betore he had him elf a 
grain of Ty merit, or had figned 
a lingie War— t there as friiC—~r. 
This may be juitly called secom- 
peace by anticipation with a wit- 
hCis. 
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Lauveretta: 4 Moral Tale. 
fs’ jioomaal Bas in ee 
| Contenued from Page 0. } 
] Auretta thought the had been in 
5 , 
S.4 4 dream. The Lrilisant lotthat 
> , r- 
haa been. pair nted to her was ic far 
from the both » fate to which fhe 
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and { o rapid, from cne to the other, 
Was 1nconcel vabl tT ‘T! he h: iIndiome 
young man vho | nad made herthofe 
O.fers, ad not hqwever the airof a 
ceceiver. He had talked to her fo 
feriouily ! She had feen fo much fin- 
cerityin his eyes, and in his lan- 
guage ! 

J fhould eafily have perceived 
“* it,” faid fhe, ** if he had wanted 
0 take a foo! of me. ** And 
VK ty vhy all this myftery which I he 
e° Dai fi ttrongly enjoinedsme ? For 
i ine me happy, he aca res me 
€é t 


o love him: nothing more ju& ; 


** but fure he will confent that my 
‘© father fhall partake of his bene- 
“‘ fits; why then conceal our pro- 
** ceedings from my father ?” If 
Lauretia had had the idea of leduc- 
tion and viCC, fhe would eafily have 
comprehe nded wheretore Luzy de- 
manded fecrecy; -but the dilcre- 
tion th ey had in! fuled Into her, went 
no farther than to teach her to de- 
cline the rough liberties of the vil- 
lace youths; and in the hane{t and 
reipeétial air of the Count fhe faw 
nothing againit which fhe was tobe 
upon her guard. 

Wholely taken up wath thefe re- 
flexions, her head filled with the 
image of luxury and abundance, fhe 
returns to ber humbie habitation : 
ewery thing there feemed changed. 
Lauretta, for the firft time, was 
mortified at living under thatch. 
‘The plain moveables, which ule hed 
before made precious to her, were 
debafed in her eyes ; the domeflick 
cares which the had chasged herielf 
with, began to be dilagreeable ; fhe 
found no longer the fame tate in 
that bread to which iabour gives a 
re‘ith, and on that freth itraw where 
fhe flept fo well, fhe fighed for.gild- 
ed rooisand a rich down bed. 

It was much worie the next day, 
when fhe was obliged to return to 
labour, and to go en a burning 
hall, to fuppart the heat of the éay. 
‘© At Paris,” faid the, ‘* | thevid 
‘* wake only toenjoy myieif at my 
eafe, without any other care than 
that of loving and of pleafing. 
‘* His honour the Count affured me 
of itr. thow amiable the Count 
“© is! Ot all the girls in the vil- 
lage he regarded only me; he 
even qguitted the ladies of she 
caiile for a poor country girl. He 
‘is not proud, fweet gentleman! 
Avd yet he might very well be 
One would have thought 
that 1 did him a favour in pre- 
ferring him to the young fellows 
of the village! he thanked me 
for it with looks fo tender an 
air fo humble and touching ! and 
language, what aw amiable iweet- 
neis in his language ! Though 
he had talked to the lady of the 
pla ce; he could ,e have fpoken 
more centeely. ood luck, I 
was petty well int’, but if he 
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Lauretta, a 


‘¢ were to fee me to-day ! What 
clothes! Whatacondition am ] 


The difgutt at her fituation only 
redoubled, during three days of fa. 
tigue and heavinefs, w hich the had 
ftill to fuitain before fhe fhouid 
again fee the Count. 

The moment, which they both 
expected with impatience, arrives. 
All the youth of jhe village are af- 
fembled at the neigh uring caltle ; 
and in a bower of Jinden-tre es, the 
found of inftruments foon gives the 
fignal for the dance. Lauretta ad- 
vances wi ith her companions 5, no 
longer with that deliberate air 
which fhe had at the village-feait, 
but with an air modett and timo- 
rous. 
beauty, and fhe appeared as one of 
the graces, timid and decent, in 
ftead of a lively and wanton nymph. 
He dittinguifhed her fro.n the reft 
in his filute, but without any fymp- 
tom, of correfpondence between 
them. He ablftained eyen from ap- 
proaching her, and delayed dancing 
with her nll. another had fet him 
the example. This Other was the 


Chevalier de Soligny, who, ever 
{ince the vi llage- eait, had neve Cr 


ceafed talking of Lauretta in a 
ftrain of rapture. Luzy imagined 
hima rival, and anxioully followed 
him with his eyes; but it was need 

lefs for Lauretta to perceive his jea- 


loufy, in order to remove it. In 
dancing with Soligny, her look 
was vague, her air indifferent, her 


behaviour cold and negligent. It 
came to Luzy’s turn to dance with 
her, and he thought he faw, as he 
faluted her, all her graces animate 
themfelves, all her charms {pring up 
in her countenance. The precious 


colouring of modeity diffuied itfelf 


there; a furtive, and almoft imper- 
ceptible {mile moved her roley lips; 
and the favour of a touching look 
traniported him with joy and love. 
His firit emotion, had they been 
alone, would have been to fail at 
J,auretta’s feet, to thank her, and to 
adore her; but he commands his 

very eyes to reftrain the fire of their 


looks ; his hand alone, in preiling 
that of her whom his heart calls his 





This was to Luzy a new 
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love, exprefies to her by trembling$ 


his 
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her, 
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traniports. 
itifu] Lauretta,” faid he to 
after the dance, ‘‘ remove a 
little from your companies ns. 
am impatient to know what 


you 
have refolved.”’--—°* Not to take 
one icp 


Dea 


without the confent of 
my father, and to fol ow his ad- 
vice in every thing. If you mean 
me good, | would hi ave him par- 
take of it; if I follow you, I 
would have him coniert to 1. 
Ah, beware of contu ss him, it 
ishe whom above all | ought to 
reg There are formalities among 
you, previous to love and union, 
with which my utile, my condi- 
tion forbid me to comply. Your 
father would jubject me to them ; 
he would require } » fibilities 
of me; and on m_ r-fofal, he 
would accufe me of having want- 
ed to you, He knows 
not how much I jove you; but 
you, Lavretta, can you think me 
capat le OF doing y ! aninjury ?” 

Alas, no, I believ you to be 
goodnefs itfe lf. You would bea 
great hypocrite if you were bad !”” 
Dare th en to trufi me.” ‘It 1s 
not that Lciftruft you; ; but l can- 
not deal my terioufly with my 
father: I belong to him, I de- 
pend on him. lf what you pro- 
pole is proper, he will conient to 
sgl ale will never confent to 
it. You will deftroy me, you will 
repent it, when too late; and 
you will be all your life con- 
demned to thofe vile labours 
which to be fure yon love, fince 
vow dare not abandon them. Ah, 
Lauretta!. are thefe delicate 
hands made to cultivate the 
pround? Mutt the fun deftroy 
the colours of that beautiful com- 
plexion? You, the charm of 
nature, of all the Graces, all the 
Loves ; you, Lauretta, will you 
wear yourfelf out in an ob- 
{cure and toilfome life! to be 
clofed in becoming the wife of 
fome rude villager! to grow old 
perhaps ia indigence, withoat 
having tafted any of thofe plea- 
{ures which ought to follow you 
perpetually! This is what you pe 
er 
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“* fer tothe delizhts of eafe and af- 
‘fluence which | promife you. 
And on what do you found your 
refolution *? On the fear of give 
** ing fome moments of uneafinefs 
** to your father? Yes, your flight 
*© will afiiG him; bat afterwards, 
** what will be his joy at feeing you 
*¢ rich by my favours, with which 
** he alfo fhall be loaded? What a 
*¢ pleafing violence will you not do 
. Gioia obliging him to quit his 
cottage, and give himfelf repofe ? 
For from that time I fhall no lon- 
ger have his denials to fear: my 
** happinefs, yours, and his, will be 
** affured for ever. 

Lauretta had a good dealof dif- 
ficulty to withftand the temptation, 
but fhe did withitand it; and but 
for the fatal accident which at lait 
threw her again into the fnare, the 
mere inftinét of innocence would 
have fufficed to preferve her from 


it. 
[Zo be continued. | 
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An experienced Remedy for every Spe- 
cies of epileptic Fits, 


‘TA KE of native and fa&titious 

Cinnabar finely levigated (fepa- 
rately) and pure Mufk, rubb’d toa 
very fine powder, thirty grains of 
each ; let them be well incorpce 
rated together, then divided into 
mine equal parts, and taken nine 
mornings following in a glafs of ar- 
rack, faiting two hours, keeping 
the body moderately warm to en- 
courage perfpiration. I have given 
it to many, and never knew it to 
fail: the dofe is fo fmall that ic 
may be given to very young pco- 
ple. 


Moral Maxims and Refi:xions. 
AM» had better never have be- 


gun, than to leave undone. The 
fureit way therefore, is to prepare a 
man’s felf before hand for occafi- 
ons. 

He that does good principa!ly for 
his own {fatisfaction, will not be 
much troubled to ice men judge of 
his aétions contrary to his merit. A 
quarter of an ounce of patience will 
be enough againit iuch inconvepi- 
ences. 
He who ftops not the ftart, will 
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never be able to flop the career. He 
who cannot keep the paflions out, 
will never drive them out when 
they are once got in. 

Undertake coldly, but purfue with 
ardour, 

There is but one folid pleafure in 
life, and that is our duty; how 
miferableethen, how unwife, how 
unpardonable are they who make 
that one a pain. 

Who is fo wretched as the man 
that is ovkrwhelmed with a multi- 
tude of affairs ? He that is relieved 
from them. 

Man overlooks the mof ufeful 
book in his ftudy, if he reads not 
himfelf. 

To the wary and foreboding the 
conftant expectation of calamity, is 
calamity itfelf. 

The giving of alms, and at the 
fame time reproaching the poor, is 
a charitable action uncharitably 
performed. 

In every bufinefs confider, firft, 
what it is you are about, and then 
your own ability, whether i¢ be fuf- 
ficent to carry you thro’ it. 

He that rakes up a burden that is 
too heavy for him, 1s ina fair way 
of breaking his back. 

As our circumftances, company 
or place change, and flill more as 
time advances we fancy all nature 
changes : thus children believe 
that obje&s on fhore retire from 
them, when they are in a hhip that 
is under full fail, and leaving the 
objects. ' 

Vho isthe man of true courage 
and valour? he that conquers his 
pathons, and brings them in fubjec- 
tion to reafon. 

It is an eminent piece of humanity, 
and a manifeft token of a na- 
ture, truly generous, to put up the 
affronts Of an enemy at a time when 
you havea fair opportunity to re- 
venge them. 

Itis a good argument of a re- 
formed mind, that it fees thofe vices 
in itfelf that it was before ignorant 
of. 
If you think twice before you 
{peak once, you will {peak the bet- 
ter for it. 

He that can reply calmly to 
an angry man, is too hard for 
him. 
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SELECT Pizces of Porrry. 


The advantages of birth to a perfon On Sarum’s plain I meta wand’ring 
of merit, and the folly of a fuperci- fair ; 


hiou/ne/s that is built upon that fole The look ef forrow, lovely ftill the 


foundation alone. An Llegy, by dr. Loofe fow’d the foft redundance of her 


Shenfione. hair, 
And, on her brow, a flow’ry wreath 
HE N genius grac’d with lineal fhe wore, 


fplendor glows, 


, :; Oft Rooping as fhe ftray’d, fhe cull’d the 
When title fhines, with ambient vir- re ide der 
tues crown'd, Of ea? see aa . 
, , , f evr jain; fhe pillaged ev 
Like fome fair almond’s flow’ry pomp it wee ah tg . ee ee 
fhews > Th , 
' e fading chaplet daily fhe fupply’d 
" ezions , ‘ 
The gno keg perfume of the regi And itill her har id fome vario us gariand 


wove, 
Then learn, ye fair! to foften fplendor’s 


Erroneous fancy chap’ d her wild attire ; 
rav . 


2% , From Bethiem’s walls the poor lym- 
Endure the fwain, the youth of low phatic ftray’d ; P ) 
Pras tv ’ 
deg ree 5 ee Seem’d with her air her accent to con- 
Let meeknefs join'’d its temperate beam (rire 
: r > 
ie difplay ; When, as wild fancy taught her, thus 
Tis the mild verdure that endears the the faid 
tree. 


Pity the fandal’d fwain, the thepherd’s Hear my dear youth! oh hear an hap- 
boy ; ieis maid, a? 

He fighs to brighten a nezle&ted name Sprung trom the fcepter’d line of an 
Foe to the dull appulfe of vulgar joy, s 3 beng kings | a apt 

He meurns his lot; he wifhes, merits, Scorn’d by the world, B afk thy tender 








ald ; 
fame. Thy gentile veice fhall whifper kinder 
In vain to groves and pathlefs vales we things. 
fly; ater 
Ambition there the bow’ry haunt in- The bg 1s franticom—efly the race prow 
vades: 3 : ane 
Fame’s awe/ul rays fatigue the courticr’s Nord, nor you, fall its compaffion 
move ; 
eye, ’ 
But gleam ftill lovely thro” the che- Come friendly let us wander, and com- 
quer’d fhades. plain, 
And teli me, fhepherd ! haft thou feen 
Vainly, = guard frem love's unequal my love? 
chain, 
Has fortune rear’'d us in the rural My leve is young but other lowes are 
grove ; YOURS 3 
Should + ++ eyes illume the defart | And otherloves are fair, and fo is mine; 
plain, An air divine difclofes whence he {prung; 
Ev'n I may wonder, and ev'n I muft He is my love, who boaits that air di- 
love, vine, 
Wor untegarded fighs the lowiy hind ; No vulgar Damon robs me of my reft, 
Tho’ you contemn, the Gods refpeat his Janthe liffens to no vulgar vow; 
vow ; A prince, from gods defcended, fires her 
Vindidtive rage awaits the fcernful mind, _breatt 
And vengeance, too fevere! the Gede A brilliant crewn diftinguifhes his 
allow. brow. 


What, 





























48 Secect Preces of Porrry. 
What, fhall I ftain the glories-of my Butoh! I faint! why wafte my vernal 


race ? bloom, 

More clear, more lovely bright than In fruitiefs fearches ever doom’d to 
Hefper’s beam ? rove ? 

The porc’lain pure with vulgar dirt de- My nightly dreams the toilfome path 
bafe ? refume, 





Or mix wit!» puddie the pelucid ftream? And I thall die before I find my love, 
See thro’ thefe veins the fapphire current When iaft i flept, methought, my ravifh'd 


fhine ! eye, 
"T'was Jove's own neétar gave the ethe- On diftant heaths his radiant form fur- 
rial hue : vey'd ; 
Can bafe-picteian forms contend with Tho’ nights thick clouds encompafs’é all 
mine ! the iky, 
Difplay the jovely whité, or match the The gems that bound his brow, difpeli’d 
lue ? the thade. 


The painter ftrove t@ trace its azure O how this bofom kindled at the fight ! 











ray ; Led by their beams furg'd the pleating 
He chang’d his colours, and in vain he chace 
{trove ; Till, on a fudden, thef€-with-held their 
Hie frown 'd —— fmiling view'd the faint - light 
effay ; All, allthings envy the fublime embrace. 
Poor, youth ’ he little knew it flow’d .pur now no more behind the diftant 
frem Jove. grove, 
Pitying his toil, the wond’rous truth J Wanders my de@in’d'youth, and chides 
told ; my ftay ; 
How am'rows. Jove trepann’d a mor- See, fee, he gsafps the fteel——forbear, 
tal fair ; my love | 
How thro’ the race the generous current Janthe comes ; thy princefs haftes away, 
roll’d, _... . $cornful the fpoke, and heediefs of . re- 
And mocks the poet’s art, and painter's ply ' 
care. The lovely maniac bounded o’er the 
Yes, from the gods, from earlieft Saturn, plain ; 
iprang The piteous vidim of an angry fky! 
Our facred race;. thro’ demigods con- Ah me! the victim of her proud difdain ! 
vey’d; 
And he, ally’ d to Phoebus, ever young, The Ufe of PAIN, 
= Godin boy, muft wed Be Hs life, with pain and pleafure inter- 


mixt, 


Is but a ftate of trial for the.next ; 
A ftage, on which amid’ the vary'd 
fcenes, 
Promifcuows Cefars tread with Harle- 
And mould PR eh, igiek tage OO ee eee urle 


qu 
appears, Where oan aa all the fe!f-admiring train, 
He oa a uplifted vengeancememand Iu ay chufe his part, or ftrut his hour, 
ic. again : 
Have you not heard ynwonted thunders Ourbus’ne!s only tliro” the meafur'd fpan, 


Oft, when a mortal vow profanes my 
ear 
My es : onl fury murmurs thro’ the 


roll! ; To act it well, and wifely as we-can, 
Haver you not feen-more horrid light- = pain was permitted in the various part, 

nings glare ! To check the manners, and. chaftife the 
*Twas then a vulgar love enfnar’d my heart ; 

foul ; To biunt the appetite to moral ill; 
"Twas thea——l hardly fcap’ d the fatal To curb, reftrain, and rectify the will ; 

nare 


To call us back trom ev'ry wild purfuit ; 
*Twas then. a.peafant pour’d his amo- Teo clear the foil for virtue’s prshts to 





rous yow, fhoot ; 
All as I litten’d to his vulgar ftrain ; To move compaffion for our neighbour’s 
Yet fuch his beauty wou'd my birth i}, 
aliow, And teach us where to weep, from what 
Dear were the youth, and blifsful were we feel: 
the plain, Te fix, te urge the bus’nefs of our fpan 
To raife the hero, and to mend the man. 3 
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